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To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — I have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  the  operations  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1886.  There  were 
held  ten  meetings,  at  which  twenty-one  communications  were  read ; one 
member  (corresponding)  was  elected ; two  resigned  and  seven  died. 
One  thousand  and  seven  books  and  pamphlets  were  presented  and  forty- 
four  deposited ; five  photographs,  twelve  coins  and  medals,  and  seventy- 
two  archaeological  objects  were  given  to  the  cabinets.  Five  hundred  and 
nineteen  letters,  etc.,  were  received  and  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-three 
letters,  publications,  etc.,  were  sent. 

I annex  an  abstract  of  the  more  important  proceedings  of  the  Society 
during  the  year. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

HENRY  PHILLIPS,  Jr., 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

December  31,  1886. 

January  7TH. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  even- 
ing. The  President  delivered  an  address  on  the  Earliest  Peopling  of 
America.  He  rejected  all  derivation  of  the  native  American  race  from 
the  Mongolian,  Malayan  or  other  races,  maintaining  that  it  has  pecu- 
liarities of  its  own  as  universal  to  it  as  marked  and  distinctive  as  any 
other  race  whatever.  From  this  it  was  argued  that  the  red  race  was  as 
ancient  as  any,  and  the  peopling  of  America  must  be  put  back  in  time  to 
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a period  coeval  with  the  earliest  signs  of  man  on  the  globe.  Yet  there 
were  many  reasons  for  denying  that  it  was  autochthonous  in  the  Western 
Continent.  These  were  briefly  rehearsed,  and  as  they  were  considered 
conclusive,  the  speaker  turned  to  the  possible  avenues  of  land  approach 
to  the  American  Continent  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  earliest 
quarternary  epoch  of  geology.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  two 
land  bridges  then  existed  connecting  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  one  from 
Northern  Europe,  the  other  from  Northern  Asia,  and  that  man  came 
across  one  or  both  of  them. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Garrison  read  a paper  on  the  “ Yi  King,”  or  the 
Book  of  Changes  of  the  Chinese,  dwelling  upon  its  use  in  divination  and 
elucidating  the  significance  and  relations  of  the  various  diagrams. 

Mr.  Myer  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  certain  similarities  he 
had  observed  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Pythagorean,  Cabalistic  and 
other  Oriental  systems  of  philosophy. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committee  to  obtain  informa- 
tion and  data  for  the  preparation  of  an  Archaeological  Map  of  the  Val- 
leys of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Rivers : Mr.  Edwin  A.  Barber, 
Chairman,  and  Messrs.  John  R.  Baker,  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  Stewart 
Culin  and  Francis  Jordan,  Jr.,  to  which,  on  motion,  the  President  of  the 
Society  was  added. 

February  4TH. 

Mr.  Phillips  read  a paper  on  the  Significance  and  Association  of  the 
names  in  the  Philadelphia  Directory  for  1885. 

The  President  made  a communication  in  reference  to  the  use  of  amber 
among  the  North  American  Indians  and  the  discovery  of  amber  in  North 
America  generally. 

The  death  of  Mr.  J.  Hays  Carson,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
from  October  1st,  1874,  to  December  6th,  1883,  was  announced  as  having 
taken  place  in  Philadelphia  on  January  16th,  1886,  in  the  53d  year  of  his 
age. 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Barber  presented  a collection  of  objects  found  in  an 
Indian  grave  at  Mapleton,  New  York,  consisting  of  a quantity  of  shell 
beads  of  two  kinds*  a piece  of  mica,  and  a human  finger  bone  on  which 
was  a brass  ring  bearing  a device  rendered  illegible  by  age. 
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Mr.  Culin  presented  two  copper  beads  found  at  Rehoboth,  Delaware, 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Lafeta,  in  1862. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Jordan  stating  that  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  archaeology  of  Delaware  and  of  Mr.  Lafeta  himself,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  these  objects ; that  he  had  examined 
the  best  known  and  largest  collections  of  Indian  remains  found  in  Dela- 
ware, but  had  never  seen  among  them  any  articles  of  metal. 

Some  fragments  of  pottery  from  a mound  in  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  were 
presented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Nissley,  through  Mr.  Barber. 

The  Committee  on  the  Archaeological  map  made  a report  and  pre- 
sented the  following  circular,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed at  the  expense  of  the  Society  : 


Dear  Sir  : 

The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  has  undertaken  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  Archaeological  Map  to  embrace  the  valleys  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
rivers,  and  desires  your  co-operation  in  this  important  work. 

The  Map  is  intended  to  show  the  location  of  all  the  principal  remains  attributed  to  the 
Indian  tribes  who  formerly  occupied  these  regions.  It  will  include  contiguous  portions 
of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

Societies  and  individuals  are  earnestly  requested  to  furnish  whatever  infor?nation  they 
may  possess  concerning  the  following  classes  of  antiquities  : 

9.  Surface  deposits  of  implements,  or 


1.  Gravel  deposits  (Palaeolithic). 

2.  Artificial  shell-heaps. 

3.  Cave-retreats. 

4.  Encampments  or  village  sites. 

5.  Earth-works. 

6.  Old-fields. 

7.  Quarries. 

8.  Workshops. 


caches. 

10.  Large  rocks  in  place,  used  as  mortars. 

11.  Rock  inscriptions  {in  situ). 

12.  Burial  Places. 

13.  Tumuli  or  mounds. 

14.  Indian  trails. 


A full  description  and  accurate  location  of  any  of  the  above  should  be  given.  How 
far  and  in  what  direction  from  nearest  town?  On  or  near  what  stream,  if  any  ? On 
whose  property  ? The  occurrence  of  native  objects  of  copper,  or  articles  of  European 
introduction,  should  be  mentioned. 

Names  and  addresses  of  persons  who  possess  collections  of  relics,  or  who  are  in- 
terested in  archaeology  or  local  history,  also  the  titles  of  local  Scientific  Societies,  with 
the  addresses  of  their  respective  secretaries,  will  be  thankfully  received. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Phillips  a committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Phillips, 
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Law,  Garrison,  John  R.  Baker,  and  William  S.  Baker,  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  celebrating  in  a proper  manner  the  approach- 
ing 2 ist  Anniversary  of  the  change  of  name  of  the  Society.* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Law  the  committee  was  further  requested  to  con- 
sider and  report  to  the  Society  any  suggestions  calculated  to  increase  its 
usefulness  and  membership  and  promote  the  objects  of  its  existence. 

• 

March  4th. 

Mr.  Isaac  Myer  read  a paper  on,  The  Writings  of  Ibn  Gebirol  compared 
with  the  Qabbalah  and  the  Sepher  haz-Zohar , of  which  he  furnished  the 
following  abstract : 

Solomon  ben  Yehudah  Ibn  Gebirol,  of  Cordova,  called  by  the  Jews, 
Solomon,  the  Sephardi  (Spaniard),  the  Hymnologist,  and  by  acrostic 
from  the  initials  of  his  name,  Ra  S H Ba  G.,  by  the  Arabs,  Abu  Ayub 
Suleiman  Ibn  Jachja,  and  by  the  scholastics,  Avicebrol,  Avicebron,  etc., 
was  born  at  Malaga  about  1021,  educated  at  Saragossa,  and  died  at 
Valencia,  1070. 

He  wrote  a Hebrew  grammar  in  verse  at  the  age  of  19,  the  Tikkun 
Midsworth  ha-Nephesh,  Correction  of  the  Manners  of  the  Soul,  an  ethico- 
philosophical  work,  at  24.  In  it  man  is  contemplated  as  the  Mikrokosm, 
and  viewed  in  his  relation  to  the  Makrokosm.  About  1050,  he  wrote,  in 
Arabic,  his  great  philosophical  work,  Makor  Chaijm,  i.  e.,  Fountain  of 
Life,  called  in  Latin,  De  Materia  Universali  and  Fons  Vita , which  is 
really  a philosophical  Qabbalistic  work.  He  is  mostly  known  by  his 
coreligionists,  from  his  Qabbalistic  hymn,  founded  on  Aristotle’s  De 
Mundo,  Kether  Malkhuth,  the  Royal  Crown,  perhaps  more  correctly,  from 
its  referring  to  the  highest  and  lowest  sephiroth,  Crowned  Kingdom. 
We  shall  refer  here  more  especially  to  his  Makor  Chaijm,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  the  wonderful  Sepher  haz-Zohar,  or  Book  of  Splendour,  the  text 
book  of  the  Hebrew  Qabbalists.  The  system  set  forth  by  him,  although 
Aristotelian  in  its  form,  is  yet  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Stagarite. 
The  object  of  the  writing  is,  to  set  forth  ideas  of  form  and  matter,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Deity,  and  singular  to  say,  in  many  of  its  propositions, 

* The  act  of  Assembly  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  March  23d,  1865  ; its  provisions  were  accepted 
by  the  Society  on  April  6th,  1865  ; and  the  first  meeting  under  the  new  Charter  was  held  on  May  4th,  1865. 
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it  is  in  accord  with  the  writings  of  the  early  Christian  Theosopher,  the 
pseudo-Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  who  is  not  later,  probably  much 
earlier,  than  532  A.  D.,  as  well  as  with  the  Zohar  and  Zoharic 
books.  He  conducts  us  to  the  ideas  of  a universal  form  and  a 

universal  matter,  embracing  all  things,  except  the  Supreme  Deity. 

Soul  and  other  created  things  are  equally  only  one  matter.  His 
book  is  divided  into  five  treatises.  In  the  first  he  says,  man’s 
desire  is  towards  knowledge,  its  final  attainment  should  be,  to  obtain 

wisdom  as  to  the  final  cause  of  all  that  which  is,  God.  Doing  this 

to  the  end,  that  man  obtain  the  Supreme  Good,  and  that  everything  be  in 
subjection  to  the  Will  of  the  Sole  Being.  Psychology  ought  to  be  taken 
for  the  point  of  departure  from  all  philosophical  studies.  From  the 
Supreme  Will,  movement  has  emanated,  through  movement  all  things 
are  generated,  and  the  work  of  the  human  soul  ought  to  be,  to  lead  itself 
to  affinity  with  the  superior  world,  from  which  it  draws  its  origin.  That 
knowledge  man  attains,  through  meditation  and  contemplation,  and  by 
practising  pious  exercises.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  all  in  potentiality  is 
destined  to  pass  into  action.  Man,  however,  as  the  finite,  cannot  know 
the  Infinite,  in  Its  essence.  We  can  begin  with  the  Will,  Desire,  Wisdom 
or  Word,  of  the  Unknown. 

The  essence  of  the  universe,  in  general,  is  passive,  but  it  conducts  us  to 
some  knowledge  of  that  Will,  which  emanates,  embraces  and  sustains,  all 
the  existing.  This  passivity  embraces  an  universal  form  and  an  universal 
matter.  These  are,  however,  to  be  considered  as  purely  ideal.  They 
are  that  which  carries  and  that  which  is  carried ; from  these,  we  proceed 
upward  to  the  third,  the  Will,  and  downward  to  the  material  universe. 
The  destruction  of  form  results  in  chaos.  Four  influences  are  shown  in 
theMakor:  1.  Gebirol’s  theological  belief.  2.  Arabian  peripateticism. 
3.  Oriental  philosophy,  more  especially,  that  of  the  so-called  school  of 
Alexandria.  4.  The  Hebrew  Qabbalistic  philosophy,  which  had  been 
brought  into  Spain  from  the  Jewish  Babylonian  schools,  but  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  thoroughly  Semitic  in  origin,  but  has  an  Aryan  germ.  The 
simple,  abstract,  highest  unknown  Being,  corresponds  to  Who?  What?  to 
2,  How  to  3,  Why?  to  4.  The  universal  perfect  soul  is  the  Makrokosm, 
humanity  is  the  Mikrokosm.  The  energy  of  the  universe  begins  at  the 
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celestial  sphere,  called  by  Gebirol,  the  environing  sphere,  but  does  not 
begin,  as  with  Giordani  Bruno  and  Spinosa,  in  God  as  a first  substance. 
Our  author’s  idea  of  the  Deity  is  similar  to  that  of  Ain  Soph  in  the  Qab- 
balah,  and  he  takes  refuge  in  the  idea  of  the  Will  as  the  first  expression, 
of  the  unnumbered,  unknown,  primal  Deity,  the  Will  being  the  unite  of 
number,  and  simple  abstract  idea,  the  primal  Deity  being  above  all  num- 
ber and  idea.  He  holds  that  one  can  only  reach  to  the  unknown 
through  the  exstatic  condition.  The  early  Qabbalists  held  this  view,  as 
did  also  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  and  many  of  the  Early  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Gebirol  was  obliged  to  admit  an  emanat- 
ing or  creating  Deity,  but,  with  him,  this  is  the  impression  of 
universal  form  on  universal  matter,  which  emanate  from  the  Will.  This 
precedes  Time,  is,  Eternal.  With  the  Qabbalah,  he  also  insists  upon  a 
superior  ideal  paradigm,  after  which,  the  universe  has  been  formed,  and 
which  is  in  affinity  with  the  latter,  through  the  orbits  or  spheres.  This  is 
the  Qabbalistic  doctrine  of  Adam  Kadmon  or  Adam  Eloah,  and  the  ten 
Sephiroth.  The  doctrine  of  numbers  and  letters  as  entities,  enters  into 
his  system,  and  considered  as  sounds,  we  must  admit,  they  stand  on  the 
border  land  of  the  spiritual  and  physical  worlds;  from  the  spirit  they  re- 
solve into  a physical  element,  the  breath,  are  the  symbols  indispensible 
to  the  communication  of  thought,  and,  indeed,  are  to  us,  the  only  possible 
form  of  the  spirit.  The  basis  of  most  of  the  ideas  of  Gebirol,  we  find  in 
the  Zohar  and  Zoharic  books,  and  in  these,  let  me  here  say,  are  to  be  fouud 
doctrines  worthy  to  proceed  from  the  greatest  intellects.  Gebirol  holds, 
that  God  exists  in  all,  and  all  exists,  by  the  Deity’s  potentiality,  yet  that 
all  does  not  include  God.  We  have  not  space  to  quote  examples  to 
show  that  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Zohar  and  Zoharic  books,  were 
known  long  before  Moses  de  Leon,  the  reputed,  by  some,  author,  but  the 
student  of  the  writings  of  Gebirol,  upon  comparing  them  will,  we  think, 
arrive  at  this  conclusion. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Ashbel  Woodward,  Hon.  Vice-President  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  was  announced  as  having  taken  place  at  his  home 
in  Franklin,  Conn.,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1885,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age. 


April  ist. 


Mr.  Culin  read,  by  appointment,  a paper  on  the  Religious  Ceremonials 
of  the  Chinese  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  in  which  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  Deities  worshiped  by  the  Chinese  here,  their  household  and 
public  observances. 

Mr.  Francis  Jordan,  Jr.,  read  a communication  in  reference  to  a dis- 
covery he  had  made  of  remains  of  the  ancient  stockade,  adjacent  to  the 
old  city  gates  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Mr.  Phillips  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  controversy  in 
regard  to  the  invention  of  the  adhesive  postage  stamp  in  which,  after  a 
review  of  the  evidence,  it  had  been  proved  that  James  Chalmers,  and 
not  Sir  Roland  Hill,  was  the  first  inventor  and  originator  of  this  im- 
portant factor  in  our  civilization.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  its 
last  edition,  has  succumbed  to  the  weight  of  evidence  and  adopted  this 
view.  * 

The  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Bates,  a resident  member  of  the  Society, 
was  announced  as  having  taken  place  in  this  city  on  March  27th,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Barber  exhibited  portions  of  three  ancient  Peruvian  quippus. 

May  7TH. 

A plaster  cast  of  a quadrangular  obsidian  tablet  bearing  a chrono- 
graphic  inscription  was  received  from  Dr.  E.  T.  Hamy,  Conservator  of 
the  Musee  d’Ethnographic  of  Paris.  The  original  was  exhumed  in  the 
environs  of  Mexico  in  1865,  and  taken  to  France  in  1867,  where  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1868,  and  afterward  presented 
to  the  American  gallery  of  the  Trocadero.  The  tablet  is  5 cent,  thick, 
21  cent,  long  and  16  cent,  broad,  and  bears  upon  one  face,  which  is 
polished,  a symbolic  device,  consisting  of  the  leaves  of  a reed  surrounded 
by  four  double  circles,  with  nine  small  circles  beneath  in  a cartouch,  the 
whole  constituting  one  of  the  forms  of  the  well-known  hieroglyph  Acatl  of 
the  Mexican  calendar.  Dr.  Hamy  regards  the  four  large  circles  as  indi- 
cating the  fourth  year  of  the  period  Acatl,  the  month  being  determined 
by  the  hieroglyph  Pamitl,  the  symbol  of  the  month  Panquetzalitztli, 
which  is  placed  adjoining  the  nine  small  circles.  These  indicate  the  day 
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of  the  month,  making  the  date  of  the  inscription  the  9th  day  of  the 
month  Panquetzalitztli  of  the  year  4 Acatl,  which  Dr.  Hamy  further  con- 
cludes agrees  with  the  9th  of  December,  A.D.  1483. 

The  President  appointed  sub-committees  to  visit  and  examine  the  In- 
dian remains  in  the  following  localities  during  the  summer : 

The  Delaware  coast,  Messrs.  Brinton,  Jordan  and  Phillips;  the  sup- 
posed earthworks  in  Bucks  county,  Messrs.  Barber,  Jordan  and  Culin; 
the  mound  in  Chester  county,  Messrs.  Brinton,  Barber  and  Scott ; the 
caves  at  the  Falls  of  French  Creek,  Messrs.  Jordan,  Iungerich  and  Long- 
streth  ; the  shell  heaps  at  Cape  May,  Messrs.  John  R.  Baker,  Louis  A. 
Scott,  Hockley  and  Culin ; Franklin  county  and  Maryland  adjacent, 
Messrs.  Flanigen  and  Culin;  Doylestown,  Penna.,  Messrs.  Brinton,  Jor- 
dan and  Phillips. 

The  Society  does  not  meet  in  the  summer  months. 

October  6th. 

The  following  paper,  by  Mr.  James  Deans,  was  read  on  Some  Strange 
Rites,  seemingly  the  outcome  of  Sun  and  Phallic  worship  among  the 
aborigines  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  British  Columbia : 

“Thickly  scattered  on  the  hilltops,  in  the  oak  groves,  wherever  a rock 
presenting  a level  surface  is  to  be  found,  are  double  rows  of  stones,  col- 
lected from  the  glacial  drift,  which  abounds  all  over  this,  the  south-eastern 
end  of  the  island.  These  stony  lines  were  of  various  lengths,  from  ten 
yards,  the  shortest  that  I have  as  yet  seen,  to  fifty  yards,  the  longest.  They 
average  throughout  their  length  three  stones  to  each  yard.  The  average 
width  between  rows  is  eighteen  inches.  The  stones  of  which  they  are 
composed  range  from  a good  sized  cup  up  to  one  big  enough  to 
easily  hold  up  with  both  hands.  Numbers  of  them  are  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  moss  and  grey  lichens  that  generally  cover  the  rocks.  These  lines 
are  always  parallel  with  the  rocks  on  which  they  have  been  placed.  If  a 
hollow  intervenes  they  go  down  with  it  and  rise  up  again  on  the  farther 
side,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  The  shape  of  the  rock  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  guide  to  whomever  it  was  that  placed  them  there. 
They  follow  no  given  direction.  All  my  inquiries  among  the  natives  as 
to  what  these  things  were  and  what  they  signified  always  met  with  one 
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and  the  same  answer,  as  follows.  The  details  I give  I received  from  an 
Indian  and  his  wife  in  my  employ,  both  of  whom  went  through  these 
rites  in  their  youth. 

“ These  lines  were  made  by  the  youths  and  maidens  of  the  ‘ Whull-e- 
mooch.’  At  the  first  appearance  of  puberty  in  both  sexes  (Ket-Bow), 
they  had  to  retire  all  alone  to  a quiet  place  where  they  could  find  a rock 
with  a level  surface  and  around  which  there  were  plenty  of  loosely-lying 
stones.  These  stones  they  had  to  gather  into  little  heaps  lengthwise  with 
the  rock.  Then  they  must  gather  a load  of  firewood,  which  they  put  in 
a level  place  near  by.  After  all  these  preparations  were  made  they 
stripped  themselves  stark  naked,  and  commencing  at  one  end  of  the  rock 
they  picked  up  a stone  from  the  nearest  heap,  with  which  they  rubbed 
their  naked  bodies  until  the  stone  was  spotted  all  over  with  the  gory 
stains.  After  the  rubbing  they  put  the  stone  down  on  the  ground  on  the 
right,  going  through  the  same  process  with  the  second,  which  they  placed 
on  their  left.  This  they  had  to  do,  putting  them  down  alternately,  until 
after  three  days’  rubbing  they  made  such  lines  as  are  now  extant.  During 
these  three  days  they  were  allowed  nothing  but  water. 

“ Underneath  every  stone  a boy  put  in  line  he  had  to  place  a few  sprigs 
of  Tayhotch-ilp  (Bowtree-yew).  Every  night  they  had  to  build  up  a 
number  of  fires  in  a circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  slept.  This  part 
they  called  ‘ sleeping  within  the  circle  of  fire.’  The  lines  of  stones  they 
called  ‘ Stull-alts  ’ (lines  of  trial  or  endurance).  This  ordeal  had  to  be 
undergone  by  all  the  tribe,  to  inure  them  to  pain  and  hardship  and  to 
better  enable  them  to  cope  with  the  many  dangers  that  would  beset  their 
future  lives.  Those  who  put  in  line  the  most  stones  and  showed  the  most 
bleeding  wounds  always  received  the  most  respect  and  consideration 
among  their  people.  Not  only  was  it  believed  that  they  would  be  fortu- 
nate on  the  warpath  and  in  the  chase,  but  the  same  good  luck  would  attend 
all  their  undertakings  throughout  their  whole  lives ; the  girls  would  not 
only  make  better  wives,  but  would  be  better  able  to  defend  themselves. 
Any  boy  or  girl  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  long  lines  was  despised  and 
shunned  as  being  utterly  worthless.  This  people  made  their  bows  and 
arrows  of  Yew  tree.  By  putting  sprigs  under  their  stones  the  boys  were 
believed  to  become  expert  bowmen.  The  two  lines  were  a symbolization 
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of  the  male  and  female  principles  of  nature  in  creation.  Every  stone 
that  a girl  added  to  her  lines  was  expected  to  bear  on  its  surface  evidences 
of  her  newly-acquired  womanhood  ; every  stone  thus  marked  was  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  people,  at  least  so  long  as  the  marks  remained  on 
them,  and  every  male  person  who  looked  at  them  with  evil  thoughts  it 
was  believed  would  be  instantly  struck  blind.  If  a large  fleet  of  war- 
canoes  was  seen  nearing  their  shores,  a fleet  runner  was  sent  for  a few  of 
the  stones  so  marked,  and  if  he  or  she  were  able  to  reach  the  shore  and 
throw  these  stones  into  the  water  before  the  canoes  got  to  land,  the  stones 
by  their  inherent  virtue  would  raise  such  a storm  that  not  a living  soul 
in  the  hostile  array  would  ever  get  home  again.  Numbers  of  these  lines 
are  so  imbedded  in  the  moss  and  lichens  as  to  be  invisible  through  a por- 
tion of  their  length,  thus  showing  that  many  generations  of  the  ‘ Whull- 
e-mooch  ’ must  have  lived  and  died  since  they  were  put  down.  Tradi- 
tion also  bears  out  this  supposition.  These  lines  still  remain  as  memen- 
toes, while  the  rites,  according  to  what  the  Indians  tell  me,  have  been 
discontinued  since  the  advent  of  the  ‘ White  Man  ’ (Whun-e-tum,  Blanket 
folks).” 

A paper  by  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  of  Manchester,  England,  “ On  the 
origin  of  Paper  Money  ” was  read, as  was  also  a communication  received 
by  the  Committee  on  the  preparation  of  an  Archaeological  Map  of  the 
Valleys  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  from  Mr.  John  Torrey, 
of  Honesdale,  Penna.,  entitled  “Historic  notes  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  Wayne  County,”  which  have  interest  from  being  connected  with 
the  Indians  who  formerly  lived  in  that  locality ; appended  to  this  paper 
was  an  outline  map  upon  which  the  Indian  trails  and  village  sites  were 
carefully  delineated. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Russell  Bartlett,  Hon.  Vice-President  of 
the  Society  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  was  announced  as  having 
taken  place  on  the  28th  of  February,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Temple,  a resident  member  of  the  Society,  on 
August  29th,  1886,  in  the  75th~year  of  his  age. 

November  4TH. 

Mr.  R.  Stewart  Culin  read  a paper  on  the  Origin  and  Astrological 
Significance  of  the  Chinese  Game  of  Dominos. 
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A communication  by  M.  Charles  Cournault  on  the  brickwork  of  the 
marshes  of  the  Seille  was  read,  in  which  the  author,  after  referring  to  the 
discovery  by  Dr.  Keller  of  the  pile-dwellings  in  the  Swiss  lakes  and  the 
incentive  given  by  it  to  the  study  of  the  remains  of  early  man  in  Europe, 
described  another  method  of  forming  a settlement,  found  in  Lorraine,  on 
the  marshes  of  the  small  river,  La  Seille,  which  to-day  serves  as  a boundary 
between  France  and  Germany. 

The  brickwork  {le  briquetage)  of  the  Seille,  upon  which  the  primitive 
inhabitants  established  their  dwellings,  consists  of  immense  deposits  of 
bricks,  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  length,  thrown  in  the  marsh.  Several 
layers  are  found.  As  it  was  necessary  to  renew  them  as  often  as  they 
would  sink  to  make  the  place  habitable,  men,  women  and  children  worked 
at  rolling  the  pieces  of  clay  in  their  hands  before  baking  them  in  the  fire. 
On  some  of  the  bricks  the  prints  of  the  makers’  fingers  as  well  as  the 
reeds  used  in  baking  them  are  yet  visible.  These  remarkable  deposits 
occur  in  different  places  on  the  borders  of  the  Seille  from  Tar- 
quimpol  to  Burtecourt ; above  them  the  towns  of  Marsal,  Vic,  Moyeurre, 
the  villages  of  Salone  and  the  tower  of  Chatry  are  built.  They  extend 
on  either  side  of  the  Seille  for  a distance  of  3000  feet,  with  a width  of  600 
feet  on  the  right  and  900  on  the  left,  and  are  estimated  to  contain  from 
75,000,000  to  150,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  small  fortified  town  of  Marsal 
is  built  on  a solid  mass  of  the  earth  that  covers  part  of  the  brickwork. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  land  this  brickwork  was 
already  covered  with  a thick  coating  of  earth  over  which  was  the  road 
from  Dirodurum  (Metz)  to  Argentoratum  (Strasburg). 

In  1842  the  engineering  officers  who  were  engaged  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Orleans  barracks  at  Marsal  uncovered  the  brickwork,  which 
at  this  place  had  an  average  thickness  of  from  eight  to  nine  feet.  It 
was  suspended  over  a liquid  marsh,  about  thirteen  feet  thick,  below  which 
was  a hard  calcareous  gravel.  On  the  brickwork  were  found  seven  or 
eight  platforms,  formed  of  wooden  stakes,  and  divided  by  partitions  of 
oak  planks. 

A large  quantity  of  bones  and  sawed  reindeer  and  stag  horns  were  also 
found  on  the  brickwork.  If  true,  as  was  affirmed,  that  the  horns  were 
those  of  the  reindeer,  it  would  carry  back  this  construction  to  a very  great 
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antiquity.  In  discussing  the  purposes  for  which  these  immense  accumula- 
tions of  bricks  were  made  M.  Cournault  observes  that  they  are  always 
very  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  salt  springs,  which  must  have 
attracted  and  retained  the  primitive  people.  The  use  of  these  springs 
gave  rise  to  the  necessity  of  constructing  an  assured  refuge  from  outside 
enemies  and  ferocious  animals,  very  abundant  at  this  time.  There  were 
no  stones  in  that  country.  They  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  baked 
clay  to  form  in  the  middle  of  the  marshes  an  artificial  soil  solid  enough 
to  support  not  only  buildings  but  wooden  platforms  for  the  purpose  of 
evaporating  the  salt.  The  discovery  of  several  of  these  platforms,  as  re- 
lated in  1842,  seems  to  confirm  this  view  as  the  true  solution  of  their 
origin.  A collection  of  the  bricks,  obtained  by  M.  Cournault  at  Burte- 
court,  was  exhibited,  a gift  by  him  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Archaeological  Map  of  the  Val- 
leys of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  presented  the  following  re- 
port as  a member  of  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  by  the  President  in 
May  to  visit  and  examine  a supposed  jasper  mine  near  Phoenixville, 
Penna.: 

“On  Saturday,  October  10th,  I left  this  city  on  the  7.45  a.m.  train, 
Reading  Railroad,  to  explore  the  supposed  jasper  quarries  at  a little  set- 
tlement named  Suessholtzville.  At  Phoenixville  I was  joined  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Pennypacker,  and  thence  we  proceeded  to  Pottstown.  Here  we  changed 
to  a petty  railroad  that  took  us  to  Barto.  A tedious  wait  of  an  hour, 
and  then  we  drove  to  our  destination,  arriving  a little  before  1 p.m.  The 
day  was  warm,  and  our  road  lay  in  the  broiling  sun  to  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Bittenbinder,  who  very  kindly  showed  us  over  his  place,  but  most  careful 
inquiry  (a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  where  the  medium  of  communication 
was  on  one  side  High  German  and  on  the  other  the  Pennsylvania  dia- 
lect, both  misunderstood  by  the  parties  to  the  dialogue)  ultimately  re- 
vealed that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  vicinity.  We  found 
plenty  of  broken  flint,  and  every  step  revealed  traces  of  the  former  in- 
habitants of  these  territories.  We  could  discover  nothing  of  value,  but 

have  been  able  to  settle  definitely  that  the  existence  of  a jasper  mine  is 
1 1 


an  error. 


December  2D. 


Mr.  Edwin  A.  Barber  read  a paper  entitled  “ A Description  of  a Pre- 
historic Cave  Ruin  in  Southern  Utah.”  This  ruin,  one  of  many  visited 
by  him  while  accompanying  a branch  of  the  United  States  Geological 
and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  was  selected  for  description 
as  being  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  remains.  It  is  situated 
in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Utah,  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  San 
Juan  River.  A mesa  or  table-land  several  hundred  feet  in  height  is 
separated  from  the  river  bank  by  a level  plain  an  eighth  of  a mile  wide. 
Hollowed  out  of  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  solid  rock  is  a singularly 
symmetrical  hemispherical  cavern  200  feet  in  diameter.  Built  around  the 
arc  of  the  semi-circumference  of  the  cave  and  midway  up  on  the  narrow 
ledge  of  rock  is  a long  line  of  masonry  which  has  been  colored  a dingy 
red,  in  imitation  of  the  surrounding  formation.  On  arriving  at  the  base 
of  the  opening  the  explorers  were  astonished  to  discover  that  the  cavern 
possessed  some  remarkable  acoustic  properties,  every  word  spoken  or 
whispered  at  the  entrance  being  thrown  back  to  the  speaker.  On  account 
of  this  peculiarity  they  named  the  ruin  La  Casa  del  Eco,  the  House  of  the 
Echo.  The  walls  of  the  structure  are  composed  of  small  flat  stones, 
evenly  faced  and  neatly  laid  in  an  adobe  mortar.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  a series  of  thirteen  rooms,  connecting  with  each  other  by  doorways 
in  the  partition  walls,  which  measure  from  a foot  to  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness.  There  were  no  true  doorways  cut  in  the  outer  wall,  but  in 
several  of  the  rooms  rectangular  openings,  varying  from  one  to  two  feet 
in  height,  served  to  admit  light  and  possible  ingress  and  egress.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  series  of  rooms  was  through  the  single  door-way 
at  the  eastern  end,  communicating  with  an  open  space  which  had  been 
used  as  a weaving  room.  Careful  measurements,  hitherto  unpublished, 
of  this  remarkable  cavern  were  presented  by  Mr.  Barber  in  the  course  of 
his  paper. 

Mr.  Isaac  Myer  read  a paper  entitled  “ The  Chinese  Qabbalah,  or  the 
Book  called  the  Yih-King,”  of  which,  he  has  furnished  the  following 
abstract : 

The  esoteric  religious  metaphysics,  now  called  Kabbalah  or  Qabbalah, 
is  a reminiscence  of  an  ancient  “ Wisdom  Religion,”  which  appears  to 
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have  existed,  at  a most  archaic  period,  in  the  Asiatic  learned  world.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising,  that  its  germs  may  be  found  in  the  ancient 
books  of  China.  The  oldest  book  is  the  Yih  King,  i.  <?.,  Book  of 
Changes,  said  to  have  been  first  written  2850  B.  C.,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Akkadian  or  Black  race  of  Mesopotamia.  The  earliest  historical  an- 
tiquity of  the  Chinese,  is  with  Fu-hsi,  circa  3400  B.  C.,  the  lowest,  with 
K’ung-Foo-Tse,  i.  e .,  the  Master  Kung  (Confucius  b.  551,  B.  C.),  about 
the  time  of  the  last  Jewish  return  from  Babylonia,  a few  years  before  the 
death  of  Sakhya  Muni.  In  the  Yih,  the  Great  Extreme  is  O,  the  two 

elementary  forms  are,  male,  active, , female,  passive, . 

The  Yih  has  a system  of  numbers  which  recall  the  tetrade  and  decade  of 
Pythagoras.  Early  Chinese  scholars  say:  “In  the  Yih  is  the  Great  Ex- 
treme. When  we  speak  of  Yin  (male),  and  Yang  (female),  we  mean, 
the  ether  collected  in  the  Great  Void.  When  of  Hard  and  Soft,  the 
ether  collected  and  formed  into  substance.  The  trigrams  of  the  Yih 
contain  the  three  powers,  * * * the  three  powers  unite  and  are  one.  ’ ’ 
The  process  of  change  is  production  and  reproduction.  Kwei,  the 
animal  soul,  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  Nephesn ; Shan,  the  intellectual 
soul,  to  the  Neshammah ; Khien,  (the  symbol  of)  heaven,  is  father; 
Khwan,  (the  symbol  of)  earth,  is  mother ; Kan  (manifests)  the  first 
application  (of  Khwan  to  Khien),  resulting  in  the  begetting  of  (the  first) 
male  (or  undivided  line),  hence  Kan  (?  Kayin)  is  called  the  oldest  son. 
“God  comes  forth  in  Kan  (to  his  producing  work).”  This  is  apparently 
the  Adam  Kadmon,  or  Eloah,  the  Makrokosm.  The  male  numbers  are, 
light  circles  and  odd,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9;  the  female,  dark  and  even  numbers, 
are,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  The  light  circles  are  Yang,  vivifying  energy,  Thai 
Yang,  the  Great  Brightness,  the  sun,  male ; the  dark  circles  are  Yin,  the 
moon,  female,  plastic,  called  Thai  Yin,  the  Great  Obscurity.  The 

Spiritual  Light  is  represented  by , the  darkness  by . 

The  numbers  belonging  to  Heaven  are  5,  to  earth  5.  The  triad  or  three 
powers  are,  heaven,  man,  earth.  The  man  is  the  Great  Man,  the  Makro 
prosopus  or  Makrokosm  of  the  Hebrew  Qabbalah.  The  Great  Universal 
Man  is  perfect,  all  active,  nature.  The  perfect  number  is  10.  The  num- 
bers for  heaven,  the , or  male,  are  2,  1,  6 = 9.  For  earth,  the 
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•,  or  female,  1,  4,  4 = 9— together  360,  12x30=360.  Heaven 
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is  as  the  circumference  of  a circle,  it  is  three  times  its  diameter.  Its  num- 
ber is  3.  The  earth  is  square,  the  circumference  of  a square,  is  four  times 
its  length  or  breadth,  or  is  of  two  pair  of  equal  sides.  2 is  the  number  of 
the  earth.  Heaven  gives  Form,  Earth  is  vitalized,  receives  Form.  Life  is 
the  keeping  of  Form,  death  is  the  going  back  to  Non-Form.  In  these,  as 
in  the  Hebrew  Qabbalah,  is  the  harmony  between  the  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial. It  says,  we  can  comprehend  the  invisible  only  through  the  visible. 
The  Chinese  say  “God  (himself)  cannot  be  seen,  we  see  Him  in  the 
things  which  He  produces.”  (Comp.  Exod.  xxxiii,  18-23.)  The  Yih 
says:  “ When  we  speak  of  spirit,  we  mean  the  subtle  presence  (and  opera- 
tion of  God),  within  all  things.”  The  Chinese  conception  of  the  earth  as 
a cube,  is  that  of  the  content  of  all  dimension,  i.  e .,  length,  breadth  and 
depth ; these,  with  their  positive  and  negative  poles,  make  6,  and  with 
the  energies  of  these  poles,  going  out  of  and  returning  to  the  rest  point, 
we  have  the  centre  or  7th  day  of  Genesis.  Khan  is  the  lineal  symbol  of 
water,  as  a character,  its  meaning  is  “ a pit,  a defile ; ” so  in  the  Qabba- 
lah, the  Deity  cut  into  or  excavated  in  the  abyss,  the  face  of  the  deep, 
the  forms  of  the  things.  “The  superior  man,”  says  the  Yih,  “in 
accordance  with  his  large  (nature)  virtue  (energy  ?),  supports  (men 
and)  things.”  Khang-ze  says  of  him:  “Dwelling  on  high,  and 

taking  nothing  from  those  below  him,  but  on  the  contrary  giving 
more  to  them,  the  superior  man  accomplishes  his  aim  on  a grand 
scale.”  This  aim  is  to  increase  what  others  have,  he  is  the  life 

giving.  “In  his  single  person,”  says  Lin  Hsiyuan,  “he  sustains 

the  burden  of  all  under  the  sky  * * * birds,  beasts  and  creep- 
ing things,  etc.,  depend  on  him  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  destined 
being.”  (Comp,  viii,  Ps.)  The  universe  is  a Makrokosm,  humanity  a 
Mikrokosm.  (See  the  Yo  Ki  of  the  Li  Ki  § iii,  3.)  Human  reason  is 
that  of  the  Universe.  The  sage,  the  Yih  says,  knows  the  characteristics 
of  the  anima  and  the  animus.  The  latter,  s/ians,  expands  and  ascends 
in  it,  the  breath  of  life  predominates  in  the  essence  of  the  animal  soul, 
the  anima  or  kwei  contracts,  shrivels,  goes  back  to  earth  and  to  non- 
entity. The  Yih  holds  everything  is  always  in  motion,  expanding  and 
contracting,  similar  to  the  Tzimtzum  of  the  Hebrew  Qabbalah.  The  Yang 
originates  a shadowy  outline,  the  Yin  fills  it  with  substance.  Here  is  the 
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Qabbalistic  doctrine  of  the  Balance  set  forth  in  the  Sepher  D’Tznioutha  or 
Book  of  Secrecy,  and  the  philosophical  system  of  Ibn  Gebirol,  with  which 
the  much  earlier  writer,  the  pseudo-Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  is  in 
accord.  The  Hebrew  Qabbalistic  idea  of  the  Ain  Soph,  the  Without  End, 
is  stated  by  Wang  Pi  (A.D  226-249)  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Yih. 
The  original  of  All  appears  to  be  the  Supreme  Desire,  Wisdom, 
Reason  or  Word.  The  Hebrew  Qabbalistic  idea,  of  the  first  emanation 
or  creation,  being  that  of  a point,  Nekudah,  is  the  shang  with  Ti-Shang- 
Ti,  the  male-female,  Chinese  creating  Deity.  The  point  representing 
the  Yoni,  the  inert  plastic  matter,  is  placed  on  the  foreheads  of  Hindus 
and  Japanese.  With  the  Chinese,  the  creating  Deity  active,  is  expressed 
by  J.,  when  inactive  7,  and  we  know  that,  mathematically,  the  centre  of 
a geometrical  point  is  infinitesimal. 


. 
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Mr.  Edwin  A.  Barber,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  F.  R.  E.  Campeau,  Ottawa, 
Canada;  Count  Paul  du  Chatellier,  Bretagne,  France;  Mr.  Charles 
Cornault,  Malzeville,  France ; Gen.  C.  W.  Darling,  Mr.  Stewart  Culin, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  James  Deans,  Vancouver’s  Island,  B.  C.  ; Mr.  William 
Harden,  Savannah,  Ga.  ; Dr.  E.  T.  Hamy,  Paris ; Prof.  Henry  W.  Haynes, 
Boston;  Rev.  Eugene  Leibert,  Nazareth,  Pa.;  Mr.  J.  R.  Nissley ; Mr. 
A.  W.  Oreschnikoff,  Moscow ; Mr.  H.  H.  Rakestraw,  Middletown,  Pa.  ; 
Dr.  Jesus  Sanchez,  Mexico;  Prof.  A.  Wanner,  York,  Pa. 

List  of  Donors  to  the  Library  of  the  Numismatic  and  Anti- 
quarian Society,  1886. 

American  Philosophical  Society;  American  Numismatic  and  Anti- 
quarian Society ; Publishers’  American  Bookseller ; The  Bostonian  So- 
ciety; Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  ; M.  Bahrfeldt,  Berlin; 
Rev.  Caleb  D.  Bradlee,  Boston ; Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten 
en  Wetenschappen ; Buffalo  Historical  Society ; E.  A.  Barber ; Brook - 
ville  Society  of  Natural  History ; A.  W.  Butler,  Brookville,  Ind.  ; Prof. 
James  D.  Butler ; Numismatische  Gesellschaft  zu  Berlin ; The  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Library;  Bodleian  Library;  Bangor  Historical  Society;  E.  J. 
Brill,  Leiden;  J.  L.  Beijers,  Utrecht ; Stewart  Culin;  Chicago  Public 
Library;  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society;  University  of  California; 
Adolph  E.  Cahn,  Frankfurt;  Eugene  Charavay;  . Count  Paul  du 
Chatellier;  Rev.  Cyrus  Court,  Greencastle,  Pa.  ; Publishers  “The  Citi- 
zen”; A.  S.  Clark;  Albert  Cohn,  Berlin;  E.  Dufosse,  Paris;  Gen.  C. 
W.  Darling,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ; Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences; 
R.  Dupriez,  Bruxelles;  Historical  Society  of  Delaware;  Col.  J.  Watts 
De  Peyster;  Robert  C.  Davis,  Philadelphia;  Essex  Institute;  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  Washington ; George  G.  Evans,  Philadelphia ; Institut 
Egyptien;  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association;  A.  D.  Weld  French; 
Societe  Finno-Ougrienne ; Ed.  Frossard,  New  York;  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Glasgow ; Georgia  Historical  Society ; Thomas  Hockley,  Phila- 
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delphia ; Julius  Hahlo  ; Dr.  E.  T.  Hamy ; Hon.  Horatio  Hale;  Karl 
W.  Hiersemann,  Leipzig;  Adolph  Hess;  Rudolf  v.  Hofken  ; Publisher 
Hoosier  Naturalist ; Otto  Hebling,  Munchen ; H.  Hoffman,  Paris ; 
Rev.  Horace  E.  Hayden  ; L.  P.  Hubbard,  New  York  City ; Intiian  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Hagerstown,  Canada;  Institut  Canadien  Frangaise, 
Ottawa;  Institution  Ethnographique,  Paris;  Dr.  D.  Jayne  & Son,  Phila- 
delphia; Col.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.;  George  P.  Johnson,  Edinburgh; 
K.  F.  Koehler,  Leipzig ; Publisher  Stamp  and  Coin  Gazette,  Altoona, 
Pa.  ; Dr.  Frederich  S.  Krause,  Vienna ; State  Historical  Society  of  Kan- 
sas; Lyman  H.  Low,  New  York;  Joseph  Le  Roux,  Montreal;  Publishers 
Library  Notes;  Jules  Lemoin ; Philip  H.  Law,  Philadelphia;  Musee 
Guimet ; Cercle  Archeologique  de  Mons ; Munchener  Alterthumsverein  ; 
Moscow  Archaeological  Society ; Juan  Medal ; Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason ; 
Cav.  Damiano  Muoni ; Dr.  Eugene  Merzbacher ; Manitoba  Historical 
and  Scientific  Society;  University  of  Michigan ; Middlebury  Historical 
Society  ; Numismatic  Society  of  London ; New  Jersey  Historical  So- 
ciety; New  York  Mercantile  Library;  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Montreal ; Nebraska  State  Historical  Society ; Newport 
Historical  Society;  Hon.  Charles  O’Neill;  Old  Colony  Historical 
Society;  A.  B.  Oreschnikow ; Henry  Phillips,  Jr.;  Prof.  F.  W. 
Putnam,  Salem,  Mass. ; Library  Company  of  Philadelphia ; Pea- 
body Museum;  Antonio  Penafiel ; N.  Payne,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Pub- 
lishers of  Public  Opinion ; La  Real  Accademia  di  Scienze,  Lettere  e belle 
Arti  di  Palermo ; Samuel  C.  Perkins ; Hon.  William  Parry,  Riverton, 
N.  J.  ; Achille  Postalacca ; Bernard  Quaritch,  London ; Literary  and 
Historical  Society  of  Quebec  ; Publishers  “ The  Philadelphia  Record  ” ; 
R.  Accademia  dei  Lincei ; Rhode  Island  Historical  Society ; M.  P. 
Charles  Robert ; Ludwig  Rosenthal,  Munich ; Prof.  Giuseppe  Sergi ; So- 
ciete  d’ Ethnographic ; Smithsonian  Institution;  Cav.  Giulio  Sambon ; 
Societed’Anthropologie  de  Paris;  J.  Schulman,  Amersfort;  Stephen  Salis- 
bury; J.  B.  Stargardt,  Berlin;  Scott  Coin  and  Stamp  Co.,  Limited,  New 
York;  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  San  Francisco;  Samuel  Smith, 
Jr.  ; Imperial  Russian  Archaeological  Society  of  St.  Petersburg;  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Scadding,  Toronto  ; E.  Shorthouse,  Birmingham,  Eng.  ; Triibner 
& Co.,  London;  C.  G.  Thieme,  Leipzig;  E.  F.  im  Thurn,  Demerara; 
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A.  B.  Taylor,  Philadelphia;  T.  H.  Thomas,  Cardiff;  Capt.  R.  C.  Temple, 
Ambala,  India;  Tennessee  Historical  Society ; Virginia  Historical  Society ; 
Adolph  Weyl,  Berlin  ; Numismatische  Gesellschaft  in  Wien  ; Wyoming 
Historical" and  Geological  Society ; Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society; 
K.  K.  Naturhistorische  Hofmnseum,  Wien ; Anthropological  Society 
of  Washington;  P.  H.  Woodward;  Prof.  Henry  A.  Ward;  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Letters;  Yale  College;  Yearly  Meeting  of 
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